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Portulacca oleracea (10). Section of ovary. 

(n). Section of stigma with pollentubes. 

Pyrola elliptica (12). Ovules. 

Stylohcdra lenticula (25). (See Proceedings Rochester meeting, 
p. 122). 

Statoblasts of Polyzoa (24, 34, 35, 36). 

Trichina spiralis (37). In human muscle, encysted and free. 
Trifolium pratense (13). Ovary, style and stigma. 
Zinnia (14, 15). Flower with ovary. 
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MEMOIR OF THAD S. UP DE GRUFF, M. 0., F. R. M. S. 

I feel highly honored by my selection by this Society as a proper 
person to prepare a memoir of my friend, the late Doctor Up de 
Graff; and, if my memoir shall be open to the criticism of reading 
more like an eulogy than an impartial history, I can only plead that, 
much as I admired his brilliant mental gifts and his marvelous 
deftness of hand, I loved him still more for those qualities of the 
heart which made him an object of affection to all who were brought 
into intimate contact with him. 

Thad Stevens Up de Graff was born in Harrisburg, Pa., April 
12, 1839. His father was a distinguished surgeon of eccentric 
habits and great mechanical genius, but unfortunately a slave to 
the opium habit. From him the subject of this memoir inherited 
his genius and an extremely sensitive, nervous organization; and 
from his mother, who is still living, a slender and delicate, yet power- 
ful frame. 

While a lad he attended Dr. Fisher's Seminary, at Selin's Grove, 
and afterward spent five years in the study of medicine, receiving 
his diploma from the St. Louis (Mo.), Medical College in 1859; he 
also pursued a special course in chemistry and mineralogy at the 
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University of Michigan. He has, at rare intervals, told me a little 
of the struggles and trials of his youth; how he did menial service 
during his attendance at medical college to get board and lodging; 
how, after his graduation, he went on the railroad as far as his 
money would take him, and brought up in an Indiana town, money- 
less, friendless and unknown; how fortune smiled on him, success 
attended his practice, and money began to come in; and how, best 
of all, he wooed and won Miss Ella A. Hale, of Indianapolis, and 
married her on the ist day of December, 1859 — "and lived happy 
ever after," as the old stories put it. 

Shortly before the War of the Rebellion broke out, he moved to 
Olney, Illinois. He was a war democrat, and chanced to be at the 
house of the democratic candidate for Governor of Illinois when 
that gentleman received the news of his nomination, and, at his re- 
quest, the Doctor introduced him to the crowd who came to sere- 
nade him on the occasion. This made the Doctor somewhat well 
known as a democrat, and, when it became necessary for speakers 
to go into Southern Illinois to strive to awaken Union sentiments, 
the Doctor was selected as one of them, for the climate of that sec- 
tion (Egypt, as it was called) was not, at that time, healthy for re- 
publicans. So well did he succeed that not only were his Union 
sentiments tolerated, but he awakened the latent patriotism of many 
of his hearers and a company of volunteers was raised and he was 
elected Captain. Assigned to the Twenty-sixth Regiment of Illinois 
Volunteers, Captain Up de Graff and his company took part in many 
battles. He was wounded at the battle of Mill Spring, Kentucky, 
and was afterwards obliged to resign on account of ill health. When 
he recovered sufficiently, he resumed the practice of his profession 
in Vincennes, Indiana, and shortly after moved to Elmira, N. Y. 

Here his genial manner soon won him friends and his skill 
brought him patients, and his offices in the Rathbun block were 
enlarged from time to time till they were very complete. Unfortu- 
nately they were completely destroyed by fire and with them a re- 
markable collection of surgical instruments and appliances — many 
of them of his own invention — together with valuable cabinets of 
anatomical, pathological and other specimens, and many of the 
records of his practice. The offices were rebuilt and refitted, but 
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soon proved too small, and in 1873 he moved across the river and 
opened the Elmira Surgical Institute — a private hospital where most 
of his subsequent work was done. He has often spoken to me of 
this as one of the wisest steps of his life; the more complete con- 
trol and supervision which he was thus enabled to exercise over his 
patients while under treatment being, in his opinion, a most impor- 
tant factor in his success. This hospital was usually full to over- 
flowing; but few save himself and his beneficiaries knew how many 
of the deserving poor received there not only skillful treatment, but 
board and lodging gratis, till they were able to go upon their way 
rejoicing. No one could ever guess by his manner at clinic hour 
which were the pay-patients and which the ones to whom all was 
free. 

His specialty was surgery, and more particularly that of the eye and 
ear, — he had operated for cataract over six hundred times. Here, the 
delicacy of his touch, his remarkable finger skill and his surgical 
courage served him well, and he usually operated for cataract without 
anaesthesia and without the use of the fixation forceps. He was also 
remarkably skillful and successful in general surgery, having oper- 
ated for ovariotomy twenty-two times, tied the common carotid and 
common iliac arteries, made several successful amputations at the 
thigh, and, indeed, made most if not all of the major operations, 
besides innumerable smaller ones. 

His mechanical genius often led him to the invention of new 
forms of surgical instruments, — sometimes valuable improvements 
for general use, often skillful modifications of existing instruments 
to adapt them to some peculiar case, — but all exhibiting that neat- 
ness of design and execution which characterized all his work. 

I first became acquainted with Doctor Up de Graff in 1879, 
through the agency of our mutual friend Dr. S. O. Gleason. I shall 
never forget the impression he made upon me. I had called on Dr. 
Gleason, whom I knew through correspondence on matters micro- 
scopical, and he suggested to me that we both go over the river and 
see Dr. Up de Graff, as he also was interested in the microscope. 

When we stopped in front of the Elmira Surgical Institute, a re- 
markable-looking little man came out to meet us. He was not, I 
think, more than five feet five or six inches high, slender, but lithe 
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and agile in body, with a rather large, finely-shaped head set firmly 
on his sloping shoulders, long straight black hair combed back from 
a high white forehead and falling well down on the neck; bright, 
piercing eyes deeply set under the overhanging brows — a large 
aquiline nose, delicately-cut, sensitive mouth, partly hidden by the 
flowing moustache, and the lower part of the face entirely hidden 
by a long, pointed dark beard. He wore an ordinary business 
suit, except the coat which he had replaced with his laboratory 
jacket of velvet. I noted the extreme delicacy of his hands, the 
bright clearness of his voice and manner, and the cordiality with 
which he received me as if I had been an old friend. We 
went directly into his private office and began to talk micro- 
scope at once. He had just received about a dozen objectives of 
some inferior foreign make sent him by some New York optician 
for examination. I was asked my opinion and gave it, softening it 
a little, and so was led to air my then unpopular heresy in reference 
to lenses of wide aperture. We stayed to tea and I enjoyed the visit 
immensely. After a time I visited Elmira again and called on Dr. 
Up de Graff, and he insisted on my staying to tea, wanted me to 
stay all night, " Why not spend a week with me ?" Next time I saw 
him I was on sick leave ; was going to New York for medical ad- 
vice, and stopped over in Elmira to see a sister who was teaching 
there. I went to the Institute to call on Dr. Up de Graff, intending 
to continue my journey the same night, but this he would not hear 
of ; I must stay all night and get rested. It finally resulted in my 
staying three weeks, enjoying the doctor's hospitality, receiving the 
benefit of his skill, and becoming acquainted with his charming 
family; and from that day till the present I have been more like a 
member of that family than a stranger. The family then consisted 
of the doctor and his charming wife, his eldest son Thad, then a 
student of medicine and now his father's worthy successor ; a second 
boy, Way, about cixteen, I think, rather sedate and a born surgeon ; 
Fritz, the youngest boy — boy all over — and two dear little girls, Kate 
and Alice, the latter, the baby of the family, very pretty and very 
affectionate, was so suggestive of a nice little white kitten that she 
was generally known as " Puss "; there was also a young lady niece 
of Mrs. Up de Graff's, Miss Gibbs. 
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Into this family I was received on familiar terms. I was equally 
welcomed into the doctor's laboratory, his operating room, his 
private office, and into the parlor and nursery of his residence. 
Thus I had opportunity to see him in all aspects, as an investigator, 
as a surgeon, as a father, and as a friend. And it is something for 
me to be able to say now, that having seen him thus frequently and 
intimately, I can recall no word or deed of his that standing by his 
grave I would care to blot out. Naturally quick-tempered and im- 
pulsive, the warmth of his affections kept his temper from becoming 
unpleasant. Hospitable and generous to a fault, fond of good living 
and good company, he delighted to see his table filled with the 
good things of the earth and surrounded by friends. 

He was, I think, the most versatile man I ever knew. He seemed 
able to do anything he chose to undertake, and to do it well. As an 
operator upon the eye he was most dextrous — as the fact that he 
usually operated for cataract without anaesthesia and without fixation 
is sufficient to prove, — as a general surgeon his practice was charac- 
terized by a bold prudence and a degree of mechanical skill in plan- 
ning and executing difficult operations seldom equalled. He took 
up oil-painting for a pastime, once, and soon got beyond the range 
of ordinary amateur work; he was a good carpenter, as many bits 
of work about his Institute remain to prove; an enthusiastic fly- 
fisher, it was his custom to spend a month of each year on the banks 
of the Lycoming in his favorite pursuit, and in communion with 
Nature. He embodied the results of his experience in camp in a 
book called " Bodines, " full of wit, humor, natural history and 
shrewd philosophy. I have seen the original manuscript as sent to 
publishers, and it is most beautifully and legibly written, on com- 
mercial note paper, without scratch or blot, and I am not surprised 
that the publishers stated that they had never seen such a MS. 
before and never expected to see such another. He was an excel- 
lent amateur photographer, both with the ordinary camera and with 
the microscope. 

In preparing and mounting microscopical specimens he had few, 
if any, superiors in this country or, of course, elsewhere; he was 
possessed of great executive ability, and was the life of the Elmira 
Microscopical Society; and it was due largely to his exertions and 
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abilities as chairman of the local committee that the Elmira meeting 
of the A. S. M. became the success it was, and the turning-point in 
the history of this organization. As our worthy Treasurer, Prof. 
Fell, truly stated, " The A. S. M., at Columbus, was in a fair way to ful- 
fill the predictions of its enemies till Drs. Gleason and Up de Graff 
appeared on the scene and extended their hearty invitation to go to 
Elmira." I was elected President, and Dr. Up de Graff one of the 
Vice-Presidents, and, though I worked hard and was ably assisted 
by Profs. Kellicott and Fell as Secretary and Treasurer, I doubt 
that success would have crowned our efforts but for the work 
done by Dr. Up de Graff. He secured the splendid Park Church 
for our meetings, got prominent citizens to throw open their doors 
and receive our members as their guests, secured the attendance of 
prominent microscopists, who knew little of our young society and 
came only on his urgent invitation. He looked after every detail, 
kept the sub-committees up to their work, and contributed, I honest- 
ly believe, more than any other one person to the success of that 
meeting, upon which the existence of this Society depended. 

He was always willing to work hard for what he believed to be a 
good cause, and was careless as to who got the credit due to him. 
He was just, generous, affectionate and talented, and he had but one 
prominent fault, viz., intemperance. I do not mean that he was a 
drunkard, for he was nothing of the kind, but he lacked moderation. 
Delicate and sensitive as he was, he would sit up all night over his 
microscope trying to unravel some biological puzzle, and be pros- 
trated next day with one of his terrible headaches as a consequence. 
In the pursuit of science, in the invention of a new surgical instru- 
ment or operation, or even in the elaboration of some whim, he 
never spared himself, but would go practically without food or sleep 
till his end was attained. In this way he accomplished much, but 
shortened a life that might have been prolonged for years. 

The last year or so of his life was spent in weakness and suffer- 
ing; the headaches from which he had suffered from boyhood in- 
creased in severity and frequency till he was often completely pros- 
trated by them for days at a time, and was seldom, if ever, entirely 
free from cephalic pain ; albumen appeared in his urine, and finally 
at noon on the third day of August, 1885, he died calmly, peacefully, 
and without a struggle. 
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The eager, restless spirit, the keen, active intellect, the warm, 
impulsive, loving heart had outworn the slight, delicate body, and he 
died worn out ere he had reached fifty years of age. Counted by 
years the life was a short one; measured by deeds it was a long one. 
A home had been founded, a family reared, his eldest son prepared 
to step into his place; knowledge had been acquired, a reputation 
made, more than six hundred operations for cataract, twenty-two 
ovariotomies, the common carotid and the iliac arteries had been 
tied successfully, new instruments and new operatons invented, and 
a host of the more ordinary surgical operations performed. He had 
won success as a physician, as a surgeon, as a microscopist, and pho- 
tographer, as an author and as a public speaker; he had been up in 
a balloon, and down in a mine; the woods, the streams and the 
ocean had yielded up secret after secret to him. Honors had been 
thrust upon him in the various branches of the Masonic order; he 
had served his country on the field of battle; and, in civil life, he 
had been made a Fellow of the Royal Microscopical Society of Eng- 
land, member and Vice-President of the American Society of 
Microscopists; had made a few enemies and hosts of friends. He 
was a good lover but not a good hater; he had less of bitterness in 
his nature than seemed possible with so decided a character. His 
faults were few, his virtues many. May we not hope that the rest- 
less spirit has found rest, and that in wider, fuller knowledge, with 
eternity before him, he learns that patience which seemed to be the 
only virtue he could not acquire here. — Geo. E. Blackham. 

J AS. H. SCATCHERD. 

The second meeting of the American Society of Microscopists 
was, in some respects, the most successful and. most remarkable of 
any yet held. Marked by much enthusiasm on the part of the mem- 
bers, who were comparatively few in number, a great portion of the 
successful features must be accredited to the activity and careful pre- 
paratory work of the local committee at Buffalo. Among the mem- 
bers of this committee the late Mr. Jas. N. Scatcherd was one of 
the foremost in working for the interest of the Society. Notwith- 
standing the care of his large business interests, he devoted consid- 
erable time to systematizing the labors of the committee; almost 



